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MORE FREQUENT ISSUE OF THE BULLETIN 


It has been the custom to publish the Wilson Bulletin three or four times a year but of 
late years we have received letters so often between numbers, saying “no issue of your Bulletin 
has been received since ’ or “Why have we not received your Bulletin,” when the writers’ 
names appear correctly on the mailing list, that we have felt readers would welcome publica- 
tion oftener. Also, more frequent issue would make the Bulletin serve what is, after all, -its 
main purpose, the spreading of information about our activities and publications promptly and 
in ‘convenient form. So, we shall try the experiment, for a while at least, of publishing six- 
teen pages monthly, omitting the July and August issues, and of incorporating in each issue 
oF ‘mailing with it the announcements of our new publications which we have been in the habit 
of sending to readers from time to time. 

In conformance with this plan, the complete catalog of publications will be issued but 
once or twice a year, and the back pages of each issue will be kept for announcements and 
advertisements of the new publications just out, as has been done in this number. An order 








blank for these publications has been inserted also, for convenience. 


CHILDREN’s Book WEEK 
NoveMBER 11-17 


Greater plans than ever have been made for 
the celebration of Children’s Book Week this 
year. The cumulated experience of the four 
preceding years has brought a greater variety 
of suggestions for publicity and improved 
methods of campaigning, all of which are re- 
flected in the helps that are offered by the 
Committee for the celebration of the Week. 


Jessie Willcox Smith has drawn a new poster 
for use this year, picturing the boy and girl 
as.they might be five years later, enjoying 
béoks more than ever. This design will per- 
haps prove to be a little more appropriate for 
appeal to older boys and girls and yet the 
charm of the “children’s book” interest is not 
sacrificed. In order that the poster may be 
framed and used the year around, the dates 
of the week will be printed on a separate strip 
vweHich may be attached to the poster and later 
removed. 


Among the pamphlets-the Committee has to 
offer for use in celebrating the Week are: 


Book Week Projects: Suggestions for 
Teachers. By Mrs. Blanche Graham Williams. 
It offers ways of “creating a taste for books,” 
for forming book clubs, preparing book lists, 
for giving plays and contests. 


Book Shelves and Book Racks. By Frank- 
lin Spier. Specifications and plans for various 
types of shelves and cases that can be built 
at home. 

Other material available on request to the 
Committee includes : 

How to Conduct Children’s Book Week 

Book Plates for Boys and Girls. By Stephen 
Allard. Reprint from St. Nicholas, February, 
1922. 

Designing Book Plates. 
ers and students. 

Card reproductions of the new poster. 

_Stickers, lists, and slides for use in motion 
picture theatres. 

Send requests for material to the Children’s 


Book Week Committee, 334 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Circular for teach- 


AMERICAN EpUCATION WEEK 


The second American Education Week, un- 
der the sponsorship of the American Legion, 
is also to come in November, from the 18th 
to the 24th, just after Children’s Book Week. 
The following is the basic program which has 
been prepared under the joint auspices of the 
American Legion, the National Education As- 
sociation, and the U.S Bureau of Education: 


Sunday, November 18. For God and Country. 


Ministers of all denominations are urged to 
preach a sermon on education, and com- 
munities to hold mass meetings. Requests 
for speakers during the week can be made 
to the American Legion Posts. 


Monday. 
Tuesday. Patriotism Day. 


Wednesday. School and Teacher Day. 


Better trained and better paid teachers and 
more adequate buildings. 


Thursday. 


The American Constitution. 


Illiteracy Day. 


Friday. Community Day. 
An equal chance for all children. A square 
deal for the country boy and girl. 


Saturday. Physical Education Day. 


Chambers of Commerce, Labor organiza- 
tions, Women’s organizations, Fraternal bodies, 
newspapers, merchants and moving picture the- 
atres are asked to give freely of their time and 
facilities for furthering the knowledge of 
school affairs, and the need for better schools. 


Sources OF MATERIAL 


1. Programs and other material can be ob- 
tained from the Legion Posts; a special num- 
ber of the Research Bulletin has been prepared 
by the National Education Association which 
will be sent on request; broadsides and other 
special material can be obtained from the U.S. 
Department of Education; and special pam- 
phlets from the office of the local superintend- 
ent of schools. Other suggestions are to col- 
lect local date showing the wealth of the com- 
munity and how the city budget is spent. 
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LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN IN SMALL LIBRARIES 


3vy ANNA GERTRUDE HALL, Librarian, County Library, Pendleton, Oregon. Re- 
printed by permission from the Massachusetts Library Club Bulletin. 


By small libraries, I mean really small libra- 
ries, not small city libraries with several people 
on the staff, and with time and space for the 
development of children’s work along the con- 
ventional lines. I mean the village or town 
library with a staff of one or two people, 
with one or two rooms for library purposes, 
and with the library open only a few hours a 
day, and possibly only a few days in the week. 
It is possible to give real service to children 
under such conditions, and I shall try to out- 
line some simple methods, that have been tried 
and found successful, and also suggest a few 
experiments that have occured to me as pos- 
sible. 

There are tw@ main principles to remember 
in relation to children in the library. 

First: Remember that the library 
wants the children. Any form of discipline 
or restraint that turns children away from the 
library is wrong. It is too hard to get them 
back again. Withdrawal of borrowing priv- 
ileges, banishment from the reading room, in- 
sistence on impossible conduct, fussiness, and 
attitude of toleration only, will scon deprive 
the library of its best patrons. 

Second: Remember that the children do 
not own the library. Have reasonable rules, 
and enforce them reasonably and consistently. 
The comfort and service of older people 
should not be neglected in the effort to attract 
children. Most untrained librarians fall into 
one of two errors in their treatment of chil- 
dren. They either regard children as in- 
truders, show their dislike, and finally drive 
them away, or welcome them enthusiastically 


really 


and a little sentimentally, and then fail to keep 
them in their places. 

The smaller the library, the more chance 
there is of making it impossible for either 
children or adults, and the more difficult it is 
to give the right kind of service. Following 
are a few suggestions: 

CHILDREN’S Room. Usually the small library 
has no separate room for children, and would 
have no one to supervise it if it were there. In 
choosing the location of the books and tables 
for children in a one-room library, place them 
as far as possible from the adult fiction. Gen- 
eral reference books make good neighbors for 
a children’s collection, as they can be used by 
both adults and children without unnecessary 
moving about the room. Separating fiction 
and children’s books by considerable space 
also divides the crowd in the room, and keeps 
the children out of the way of the grown 
people. It also prevents children going to the 
fiction shelves too easily. 

Time For Service. It is often possible to 
educate a community to definite times for 
certain kinds of service. In a certain factory 
town, the children were allowed to come to 
the library at noon only to return books and 
to read. They were not allowed to draw out 
any books or ask any questions. The librar- 
ian visited the schools and explained to the 
pupils that the noon hour belonged to the men 
from the factory and to the out-of-town high 
school students, who found the noon hour 
their only opportunity for using the library. 
After school the children had the right of way. 
It is quite possible in any small town or village 
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where one person is at the desk alone most 
of the time, to ask the older people to draw 
their books early in the afternoon or in the 
evening, in order to give the children the time 
directly after school hours. It need not be an 
iron-clad rule which would refuse a book to 
a busy person because he chanced to come at 
the wrong time, but merely a suggestion to 
older people that they would get better service 
at other times. 

Somewhat the same plan can be tried with 
the very little children, too young to read, 
who are so numerous and who so often in- 
terfere materially with work with the older 
children. A certain hour of one afternoon a 
week may be set aside for them. Picture 
books and easy readers may be laid out in 
preparation for their coming, and after they 
have looked at these for a short time, the 
librarian can tell or read to them simple little 
stories or Mother Goose rhymes. In this way 
the smallest children may form the habit of 
coming to the library and finding there an 
entertainment devised expressly for them, and 
leaving them no time to interfere with older 
children. It is a principle to be remembered 
in dealing with children that you can limit 
them in many ways without conflict if you 
give them some one thing, no matter how 
small, that belongs entirely to them. The 
same principle applies to the effect of a chil- 
dren’s room or corner. They learn to feel 
that it is a privilege to~have a place of their 
own, and take a pride in its appearance, and 
in the order and behavior of its patrons. It 
is delightful of course to have a room and 
an attendant expressly for the children, but it 
is not altogether a bad idea for children to 
share a reading room with adults and to 
learn consideration for the rights of others, 
while the adults have a chance to see what 
the library means to the children. The librar- 
ian of the small library has also the privilege 
of the wider work with both adults and chil- 
dren, the older people stimulating her mental 
life, and the children touching her deepest 
humanity. 

DiscrPLineE. This is a serious problem to 
many an untrained librarian. Few parents 
really know how to make children obey. Many 
teachers only control their pupils through the 
organization for discipline that stands behind 
them. We want order and obedience in the 
library, but not the formal regimentation of 
the school room. The personality of the li- 
brarian is really the main point. Any self- 


disciplined person need never have any trouble 
disciplining others. Make a few general, sen- 
sible rules, see that the children are fully in- 
formed concerning them, and then insist that 
they be obeyed. Full information is essential. 
Any new rule should be posted a long time in 
advance of its enforcement. The librarian 
should visit the school and explain it to every 
class. Every child that registers in the iibrary 
should have a full and clear understanding 
of the rules of the library. Reasons should 
be given, and all questions answered. 

What should be these general rules? First, 
quiet, not only of tongue but of body. There 
should be no aimless running around. The 
librarian should explain to the children that 
the library is for reading, and that the play- 
grounds or the homes are the places for other 
amusements. If the library has rooms for 
games and conversation under proper super- 
vision, they should be used, but the reading 
room should be for reading. Second, clean 
hands and faces. Ina small place the children 
may be sent home or to the school to clean 
up; the library need not supply a place. No 
child with dirty hands or face should be 
allowed to draw books from the library or 
even to read in the reading room. It is im- 
possible to rule that they shall be clean when 
they read the book at home, but at least they 
can start out right. The small library also 
does not need toilet facilities for children, as 
schools and homes are usually nearby. One 
book at a time, except when doing some special 
school work. Children usually have plenty of 
time to come to the library to exchange books, 
and as a rule, one book is all that the average 
child can take care of. Fines are always a deli- 
cate question. I believe in them, especially in 
payment for lost or damaged books. We tried 
remitting the money fine, and depriving the 
child of borrowing privileges for a short time, 
but we found that we. usually lost our bor- 
rower. We sometimes let them work for the 
library, taking parcels to the post office, put- 
ting away books, or unpacking boxes. We did 
not like to make such things punishments how- 
ever, for we were trying to train the children 
to do things for the library as a part of their 
education in civic helpfulness. Most of the 
children had ways of earning money and we 
tried to make them see that a fine was a 
responsibility. Their pride was aroused by 
being treated exactly as the grown people were, 
and they paid for the fines promptly and 
without complaint. 
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The enforcing of rules calls for tact, rea- 
sonableness, courtesy and a sense of humor. 
Courtesy to children is apt to be neglected. We 
are apt to treat them in groups with an air 
of authority, and forget that groups are made 
of individuals. Requests rather than com- 
mands bring the best results. Show considera- 
tion for the personality developing before you. 
Use the same tone and manner that you use 
for your most interesting adult patron; chil- 
dren will easily respond. It is just as easy 
to look a child in the face and smile as you 
hand him his book as it is to shove it at him 
without looking up. Never embarrass a child 
before others, or call his shortcomings to the 
attention of others in the reading room. Never 
rap on the desk and demand order. Go close 
to the child who is making a disturbance and 
speak quietly, pleasantly, but firmly. 
show that you are angry or disturbed. 

If discipline still troubles you, ask the prin- 
cipal of your school to introduce you to his 
best teacher. Discuss discipline with her, and 
visit her class room and observe and imitate 
whatever you think will apply to the library. 
Never raise your voice louder for discipline 
than for any other part of the day’s work. 
Don’t take it for granted that children should 
wait for older people to be served; ask them 
to wait and then thank them for having 
waited. If a boy has stepped back from the 
desk to give his place to a man or woman, 
why not thank him and say that you are sorry 
to have kept him waiting? One of the best 
rules for keeping order in the reading room 
is to stop trouble where it begins. Don’t let 
a little disturbance go until all the children in 
the room are milling around. 


Never 


One quiet word 
to the real offender in the beginning will often 
avert a crisis with some serious problem in- 
volved. Yet we must not bear down too hard 
on little things. If there are only a few people 
in the room, and none of them are reading, 
allow a little talking. But don’t wait for some 
old gentleman to glare at the disturbers. Ask 
him if he is being troubled, and if he says he 
is, do your own quieting in your own way. 


CHILpREN’s Books. There are three main 
rules to be followed in building up the chil- 


dren’s collection: 
1. Have enough books. 
2. Keep them in good condition. 
3. Select them conservatively. 


I have seen many small libraries where the 
larger part of the book money was spent on 


books for adults, books that were read only 
a few times and then gathered dust on the 
shelves, while the books for children, ragged 
and dirty beyond recognition, occupied only 
a small space. From one-third to one-half 
of the small library's book fund should be 
spent on children’s books. The librarian should 
feel that she is the especial guardian of the 
children’s needs, their advocate before the 
book committee. Book committees as a rule 
care little for children’s books and know less. 
The librarian should fight earnestly for the 
children who have no other representative on 
the committee. She should champion their 
needs before all others, make up their list 
with most care, ask for the most for them, 


.and see that they get it. 


By all means keep the books in good condi- 
tion. Buy good editions in the first place, 
mend and clean and rebind as much as pos- 
sible, in the second. Teach children to respect 
the books and to handle them carefully. If 
they see that the library cares for the books 
they will care for them too. If they see books 
allowed in circulation after they are torn or 
soiled, they will tear and soil other books 
themselves. Keep the books in order on the 
shelves, use plenty of book supports, dust the 
books and the shelves. Twice a day is not 
too often to arrange the books on the shelves 
even in a very small library. 

The selection of children’s books is not a 
dificult matter with so many printed aids. 
The Children’s Catalog, published by H. W. 
Wilson is expensive, but worth its cost many 
times over. It catalogs thirty-five hundred 
titles under author, title and subject. It has 
descrjptive annotations, it tells the grades for 
which the books are suited, and gives the 
subject analytics of over seven hundred books. 
It is a reference book for daily use as well as 
a buying list. The Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh has a Catalog of Books in the Children’s 
Department, which is also useful. There are 
several good books which outline the prin- 
ciples to be followed in selecting children’s 
books. 

C. W. Hunt. 

Children? 
F. J. Olcott. 
A. C. Moore. 


Fay and Eaton. 


What Shall We Read to the 


Children’s Reading. 
Roads to Childhood. 
Use of Books and Libraries. 
Why not make children’s books your hobby 
and your avocation? To be an authority on 
children’s books is as charming a hobby as 
knowing all about the Japanese arrangement 
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of flowers, or the latest thing in the Little 
Theatre. Read the books themselves as well 
as reading about them. Set yourself definitely 
to read one a month, or one a week, or what- 
ever you can undertake. Talk about the book 
you have read until you have the children 
eager for it, then take up another. 

Buy plenty of copies of good titles. If an 
old favorite is wearing out, buy a new copy 
before the old one goes. Avoid long series, 
as the material usually becomes pretty thin 
before the last book is reached, and also be- 
cause too much money is tied up in one type 


of book. Buy only a few new titles each year; 
spend the most money in keeping up good old 
titles. 

The librarian of the small library has an 
opportunity to create a unique institution. She 
can give her community a place in which its 
future poets and leaders may find congenial 
atmosphere and food for mind and character. 
No other place can give so much in so infor- 
mal a way. An atmosphere of welcome, of 
dignity, of serenity should surround the child 
and his book and flow into his mind as a last- 
ing impression and association. 


OF NEEDED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, WHICH SHOULD 
BE IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND WHICH 
IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Sasra W. Voucut, Inspector School Libraries, N. Y. (State). Reprinted by 
permission from New York Libraries. 


I The school library 
A Its function is to train children 
1 To love to read that which is worth 
while 
2 To supplement their studies by the 
use of books other than textbooks 
3 To use intelligently both the school 
library and the public library 
B Its collection should contain: 
1 To meet the_need of its first func- 
tion 
a In the grades: The classics of 
literature which are the inheritance 
of all children, such as the King 
Arthur stories, Robin Hood, Cinder- 
ella and many other fairy tales and 
legends. There should be copies 
enough and renewed frequently 
enough, so that it may be possible 
for every child while he is in the 
grades to read every one of them. 
b In the high school: Such a 
selection of the best literature, clas- 
sic and modern, as will bridge the 
gap in the reading of the adolescent 
boy and girl, between books for 
children and books for adults. 
2 To supplement the textbook 
a In the grades: Books which 
give in interesting form and in 
simple language—but not written 
down to the children—accurate ac- 
counts of nature and science, de- 
scriptions of other countries, and 
lives of individuals. 


b In the high school: Books 
which are adapted to the under- 
standing of the pupils on topics 
which relate to the studies pursued. 
Books which present different points 
of view, which help the pupil to 
“see all around the subject” in order 
that he may learn to weigh the evi- 
dence, and think clearly in spite of 
an author’s desire to convert him 
to a biased opinion. Caution: Care 
must be exercised in the selection 
of this group of books, as very often 
the head of a department recom- 
mends books in his own subject 
which have been useful to him in 
his study, and fails to realize that 
very many times the books he 
chooses for the high school library 
are much better adapted to the 
needs of a college senior. 

3 To teach the use of the library 

a In the grades: Of first impor- 
tance are good dictionaries, the 
more simplified forms for the 
younger children and the fuller ones 
for the upper grades. A knowledge 
of the use of the dictionary is fun- 
damental to the child’s learning to 
use the more advanced reference 
books. Next in importance is a 
simple encyclopedia, one which is 

* easy enough to be interesting to the 
child, but one which is not written 
down to him. With this the chil- 
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dren should become thoroughly fa- 
miliar in order to pass without difh- 
culty to the use of any alphabeti- 
cally arranged reference book. For 
the grades above the fifth, the book 
collection should contain such com- 
mon reference books as the World 
Almanac, a book of quotations, 
Who's who in America, and also 
some reliable but inexpensive atlas. 
The collection should be large 
enough to teach the children the 
difference between books of refer- 
ence and books to read. 

b In the high school: An un- 
abridged dictionary and a standard 
encyclopedia should form the basis 
of the reference collection. In ad- 
dition there should be a careful se- 
lection of reference books covering 
the various divisions of knowledge, 
especially the subjects in which the 
high school pupils are interested; 
for example, a dictionary of clas- 
sical antiquities, a debater’s hand- 
book, handbooks of literary topics 
and allusions, dates, historic events 
and scientific information. In ad- 
dition there should be the Reader's 
guide, whether the school has many 
periodicals or few. This because 

all the children should be taught its 
use and in no other way can all of 
them be reached. Many other refer- 
ence books desirable for teaching 
the use of the library will occur to 
the minds of all librarians. Expen- 
sive reference books which are al- 
ready in the public library, or which 
only a few high school pupils will 
use should not be included in the 
high school library. If the children 
are taught how to use the simpler 
reference books which are typical 
in arrangement, they will experi- 
ence little difficulty in using others 
which they may find in the college 
or public library 
It The public library 

A Its function as stated so well by Mrs 
Fairchild, is “the development and enrich- 
ment of human life in the entire community, 
by bringing to all the people the books that 
belong to them.”. As no public library has 
all the money that it needs, it must consider 
all the community and not emphasize the 


book needs of any group or class. Conse- 
quently the library is not fulfilling its entire 
function when it buys for the children to the 
exclusion of the adults. However, the chil- 
dren are a large part and by no means the 
least important part of the community. Their 
book needs should receive the attention of 
the library and books for all the children 
should be provided. 

The position of both the school library and 
the public library on this matter should be 
more clearly defined than it has ever been. 
Librarians and boards of education should 
comprehend that the school library is chiefly 
a preparatory school for the use of the public 
When this is understood the public 
library will no more assume the burden of 
supplying innumerable copies of books needed 
for supplementary reading, than the high 
school would feel the necessity of giving 
courses in elementary geography because all 
the children in the grades wanted geography 
and the teachers were busy with other sub- 
jects and had not sufficient time to teach it. 
lf such a condition should arise in the ele- 
mentary school the board of education would 
see to it that more teachers were employed, 
and not expect the high school to take over 
the job. In the same way the school should 
provide the books actually needed for the 
work of the school, both textbooks and sup- 
plementary reading. 

B This, then, leaves the public library free 
to buy the books needed for the continuation 
of education out of school, and which the 
school authorities could not reasonably be 
expected to furnish. Such books would in- 
clude those dealing with industries and oc- 
cupations, description and travel in different 
countries, to allow the child to continue his 
study of geography. Also a good selection of 
history, historical fiction and biography to 
continue his work in history, and to encour- 
age him to read on historical subjects all‘ 
through life. Books of similar purpose in 
all subjects should be provided to encourage 
and stimulate the love of reading. 

The public library, then, in its selection of 
books for the children of elementary and 
secondary school age, should choose those 
which will tend to lead the child on to a 
wider and wider interest in reading, rather 
than to provide those books which are merely 
supplemental to his textbook and which ap- 
pear to him to be no more interesting and 
inspiring than the textbook. 


library. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK AND THE LIBRARY 


The library has not been entirely left out 
of account in the plans of the American Le- 
gion for the celebration of American Educa- 
tion week. Among the suggestions for 
sources of material to be used in planning 
programs for the week, is the following “Ask 
your local librarian for help in locating ma- 
terial on special topics.” On the other hand, 
it occurs to us considerable might be done in 
calling attention to the work of the libraries 
in promoting education, both with the schools 
and with the public who have severed their 
connections with the schools. Why can’t the 
librarian use American Education Week to 
bring anew to the community, taxpayers, read- 
ers, teachers and students alike, its own part 
in education, especially with the foreign-born 
and the thousands whose facilities for educa- 
tion and culture are limited practically to the 
direction given and the books furnished by the 
library? This would be an opportunity not 
only to let the public know just what its local 
library has done and is doing, but also, some- 
thing of the growth and usefulness of libra- 
ries generally. It could also be made a plea 
for spending more of the community’s funds 
for the library as well as the schools, and for 
the restriction of the expenditure of public 
funds for unworthy causes. 

In the Foreword to the Research Bulletin 


of the National Education Association for 
September, prepared especially for Education 
Week, Secretary Crabtree says 

“At present a fight is on to reduce school 
costs and school privileges. This grows out 
of a general movement to reduce taxes, based 
on statements of lack of wealth. At the same 
time, billions are expended annually for pur- 
poses of far less importance than education. 
There is no lack of wealth. If we really want 
good schools we can have them.” 

Along the same line, the trustee of a Wis- 
consin library has said 

“In my opinion there would be no difficulty 
in securing enough funds for libraries, schools, 
and other good purposes if so great a part of 
the public income were not spent for bad 
purposes, especially for militarism. About 
eighty-five per cent of the national income is 
spent for militarism, past, present and future.” 

One is reminded of the cartoon which was 
circulated widely at the close of the war, rep- 
resenting “Past Wars” and “Future Wars” as 
huge figures feasting greedily off the national 
appropriation in the shape of a giant pie, while 
Education, as a poor woman, is picking a 
crumb of one per cent from the floor. Why 
isn’t this an opportune time to look up that 
cartoon and post it conspicuously on the bul- 
letin board? 


NEW PERIODICALS FOR INDEXING 


A questionnaire was sent to the subscribers 
for the Industrial Arts Index this summer, 
regarding the indexing of business periodicals. 
A vote was requested on the question of 
whether a separate business index should be 
published, or business periodicals included in 
the Industrial Arts Index. The majority voted 
. for the inclusion of the periodicals in the In- 
dustrial Arts Index. Accordingly, the follow- 
ing will be added to the Index, beginning with 
January, 1023: 

American Bankers Assn. Journal, American 
Exporter, American Statistical Assn. Journal, 
Annals of the American Academy, Bankers’ 
Magazine, Broadstreet’s, Burroughs’ Clearing 
House, Chase Economic Bulletin, Commerce 
and Finance, Commerce Monthly, Credit 
Monthly, Dun’s Review, Economic Journal, 
Economic World, Economist, Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, Forbes Magazine, Harvard Business 


Review, I.B.A. of A. Bulletin, Index, National 
City Bank of New York Monthly Bulletin, 
Review of Economics Statistics, Royal Sta- 
tistical Society Journal, Sales Management, 
Survey of Current Business, University Jour- 
nal of Business, World’s Markets. 

Other periodicals to be added are: Spectator 
(Insurance), American Management Review, 
Public Service Management, Taylor Society 
Bulletin, Mining Congress Journal, U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines Reports of Investigations, 
Petroleum Age, Radio News, Radio Service 
Bulletin, Electrotechnische Zeitschrift, Manu- 
facturer’s Record, Nation’s Health, Rubber 
Age, Zeitschrift des Vereins Deutscher In- 
genieure. 

The vote for a weekly issue of the Index, 
at least for the business and financial mag- 
azines, was strongly adverse, so no change will 
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be made in the plan of publication, at least 
for the present. 

The following periodicals were elected for 
indexing in the Agricultural Index, beginning 
with 1924: American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion Weekly News Letter, Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Journal, Holstein Friesian World, Ha- 
waiian Forester and Agriculturist, Louisiana 
Planter. The Louisiana Planter will replace 
El Mundo Azucarero, being the English edi- 
tion of this journal. 

For the Readers’ Guide for 1924, three ad- 
ditions will be made: Pictorial Review, Popu- 
lar Mechanics, and School Life. 

Returns from the questionnaire sent out to 
International Index subscribers show the elec- 
tion of the following periodicals for 1924: 


Classical Review, Colour, Harvard Law Re- 
view, International Conciliation, Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, Journal of 
Social Forces, I’Illustration, Philological Quar- 
terly, Psychological Clinic, Psychological Re- 
view, Southwestern Political Science Quar- 
terly, Visual Education. 
the Readers’ 


The following on 
received 
twenty-five or more votes, not enough to elect 
them for the Guide, but they will be included 
in the International Index: American Review, 
American-Scandinavian Review, The Arts, 
Mother and Child, Our World, Vocational 
Education Magazine, World Tomorrow. 


Guide questionnaire 


THE PROBLEM OF CHILDEN’S READING AS DISCUSSED 
IN SOME RECENT MAGAZINES 


How Parents CAN IMprROvE 2THEMSELVES; 
Tue Views or A CHILD or Fourteen. Cath- 
erine Alexander. Living Age, Sept. 30, 1922. 
“You ought to give them either lively, easy 

books or else dry, dull ones which won’t work 

on their brains. Up till about thirteen they ought 
to read books like Masterman Ready, What 


Katy Did, Mopsa, the Fairy, Norse Fairy 
Tales and children’s adventure and _ school 
books. Over the age of thirteen they could 


begin reading a few exciting novels.” 
MorHeER GooskE, PropaGANDIST. 
Harper’s, Aug., Ig19. 
“Good fun with a deal of serious meaning 
for foundation. Beginnings of democracy 
after reading Mother Goose, in a boy who will 
be “four years old when he is a half year 
older.” 
Tue Joy or THe Story. Montrose J. 
Good Housekeeping, Dec., 1920. 


Don Marquis. 


Moses. 


“It behooves us to find out what constitutes 
this spontaneous which is at the 
bottom of the best children’s literature, a 
spontaneity which comes. . . . through a crea- 
tive artistry which shapes its form according 
to no set formulas of psychological response 
but through a sympathy with rather than for 
the child.” 


freshness 


SterPInc Stone To Correct Taste. A. B. 
Noble. National Educational Association. 
Addresses and proceedings, 1021. 

A discussion of the “thriller,” particularly 

“Tarzan of the Apes,” with some contrasting 


suggestion of the same stirring action to be 
found in other books of more value. “The 
future of the youth depends in large measure 
upon his ability to perceive truth and to use 
it.” 

Mine Own Famiiar Frienp. H. D. Norman. 

Atlantic Monthly, June, 1922. 

An appreciation of the amazing glory and 
“foolishness bound up in the heart of a child,” 
which may be liberated in the reading of great 
books. 


THE CHILD IN THE WorLpD. 

A series of brief interpretations of juvenile 
literature in several countries by Alfred 
Noyes, Hendrik Van Loon, Padraic Colum, 
Hanna Larsen and. others. Bookman, Sept., 
1918 to Feb., 1910. 


PROBLEMS OF THE 


Margaret Porter. 


CHILDREN’S READING. 
Education, June, 1922. 

Suggestions from the practical experience 
of teachers engaged in actual work with chil- 
dren in fostering a love of the “better book.” 
THE CHILpDREN’s Room Pius tHe Artic. S. 

H. Powell. Library Journal, Oct. 20 10920. 

The joy of the books in the attic on a rainy 
day! An heritage a child should not miss even 
though he live in a city apartment. 
Dickens. G. Santayana. Dial, Nov., 1921. 

“In every English-speaking home, in the 
four quarters of the globe, parents and chil- 
dren will do well to read Dickens aloud of a 
winter's evening. They will love winter and 
one another, and God, the better for it.” 
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CLASSICS FOR THE Nursery. Rebecca West. 
Living Age, Jan. 17, 1920. 

A protest against the tendency of writers 
of juvenile fiction to “peptonize the world for 
the child’s mind.” 

Your CHILDREN AND THEIR Books. Mrs. 
Frances P. White. Good Housekeeping, 
Oct., 1922. 

Helpful and practical suggestions by a 
mother, who is a resident of Detroit. 


My Lirtte Vistror From Moscow. “Zritel.” 

Living Age, Sept. 9, 1922. 

A reprint from the Prague Conservative So- 
cialist Weekly reminding us of the idealism 
which may be living in the heart of a child 
even in adversity and of the joy such as a 
child may have from a book. 

Miss Annie Carroll Moore has for three 
years written for the Bookman articles dis- 
cussing new books and old for children. Miss 
Moore’s most recent article in the Bookman 
for October, 1922, is Who is Writing for Chil- 
dren? 

Mr. John Farrar, familiar to some as au- 
thor of Songs for Parents, to others as the 
editor of the Bookman, made some comments 
in the Bookman for February, 1922, on What 
American Children Read. 

—From Library Service. 
November 15, 1922. 


HELps FOR CHILDREN’s Book WEEK 


Bookshelf for Boys and Girls. 5th annual 
edition. Edited by two children’s librarians 
and the librarian of the Boy Scouts. Terms 
on application. R. R. Bowker Co. N.Y. 

Children’s Books for Christmas Presents. new 
ed. 1922. 100 copies, $2.50; 1000 copies, $17. 
Purchaser’s imprint will appear on title page. 
A.L.A. Chicago 

Gifts for Children’s Book Shelves. Compiled 
by a Committee of the Children’s Section 
of the A.L.A. rev. 1923. 100 copies, $2; 250, 
$4; 500, $7; 1,000. $12. A.L.A. Chicago 

Graded List of Books for Children. Compiled 
by the Elementary School Committee of the 
Library Department of the N.E.A. 1922. 
cloth. $1.25. A.L.A. Chicago 


Graded List of Stories to Tell or Read Aloud. 
Harriet E. Hassler and Carrie E. Scott. rev 
ed. 1923. 35c a copy; 100 copies, 20c each; 
100 or more, 15¢ each. A.L.A. Chicago. 

List of Stories and Programs for Story Hours. 
Effie Louise Power. 2d ed. rev. 110p. pa. 40c. 
H. W. Wilson Co. N.Y. 


What Shall We Read Now. Mildred Maynard. 
4 lists. grades 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8. 4th ed. rev. 
pa. each 15c; set of 4, 30c. H. W. Wilson 
Co. N.Y. 


LiprRARY ASSOCIATION AT EASTBOURNE 


It was the editor’s privilege to attend the 
annual conference of the Library Association 
at Eastbourne, England, just before returning 
home from a six-months vacation in Europe. 
While much of the time was spent in the ex- 
hibit of Grafton & Co., who handle the sales 
of the Wilson, Faxon and A.L.A. publications 
and of the Gaylord supplies in Great Britain, 
the few meetings attended were extremely in- 
teresting in revealing the difference between 
the American and English viewpoints on li- 
brary matters, as well as the fundamental 
similarities. What impressed the American vis- 
itor most was the number of social functions 
crowded into the week, two receptions, a 
dinner, three char-a-banc drives through the 
beautiful Sussex country, and a final “post 
conference” trip to Boulogne. Perhaps the 
most novel experience was, at the reception 
given to the librarians by the Honorable 
Mayor and Mayoress of Eastbourne, in being 
introduced to the Mayor in his red robe and 
gold chain of office, by a very dignified per- 
son with a mace which was held before each 
guest while his name was ascertained and an- 
nounced. 

Other American visitors were at the Con- 
ference, Mr. Edward F. Stevens of Pratt In- 
stitute Free Library, representating the A.L.A. 
and Mrs. Stevens, and Misses Simpson and 
Lewinsohn of the New York Public Library. 
Mr. Steven’s address to the Conference on 
Monday morning was received very enthusias- 
tically. The American visitors brought away 
with them very happy memories of the 
friendly reception accorded them by their Eng- 
lish colleagues. “We like to have our cousins 
visit us” was the way one of them expressed 
it. 





A delinquent customer gives a novel excuse 
for not remitting more promptly: 


I wanted to wait longer and test your entire 
system for collecting unpaid bills, I am sat- 
isfied now, however, that it is right in every 
detail. The different appeals, I must say, are 
100% perfect. On the one hand, I owe you 
an apology for keeping you waiting so long. 
On the other hand, I have learned something. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


It is the intention of The Wilson Company to publish the Wilson Bulletin 
somewhat oftener than-in the past; perhaps every month, altho frankly we 
shall abandon that intention if we find it outrunning its usefulness. With 
increased frequency of publication, the single issues will be reduced to sixteen 
pages, and the complete catalog included but once or twice a year. At other 
times notices will be given of the new and forthcoming publications, with such 
mention of the older publications as have an especial appeal at the moment. 


In the following pages attention is directed to the notices of these books 
just published: 


Firkins. Index to Short Stories. Revised edition. 
Bacon. Fiction Catalog. 

Poems for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Macleod. County Rural Libraries. 

Illustrative Material for High Schools. 
University Debaters’ Annual, 1922-1923. 


State Censorship of Motion Pictures (Reference Shelf). 


Some of the more recent titles in the Debate Series are mentioned also, on 
pages 15 and 16. 


While definite date of publication cannot be stated immediately, orders 
can be accepted now for 
A George Eliot Dictionary 


By Isadore G. Mudge and M. E. Sears. To be issued by George Rout- 
ledge and Sons, London, and sold in the United States by The Wilson 
Company. $2.75 postpaid from London; $3.25 direct from New York. 
This new dictionary is a companion work to the earlier Thackeray Dic 
tionary, by the same authors. It includes all characters and scenes, either 
real or fictitious, in the novels, poems and stories of George Eliot. A descrip- 
tion of each character or scene is given, some indication of the part it plays 
in the story, and information about originals in the case of characters, inci- 
dents, etc., which are drawn from real life. Historical and real scenes and 
characters are differentiated, and special features are (1) the inclusion of 
brief bibliographical and historical notes about the real persons and places, 
and (2) the inclusion and identification of the many titles of books, songs, 
etc., mentioned by George Eliot in her various stories. This new dictionary 
should be indispensable in high schools and colleges as well as a useful ref: 
erence book for the public library and the general student of English literature. 
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Compiled by Ina Ten Eyck Firkins, Reference Librarian, University of 
Minnesota. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 551 pages. $12. Service 


basis rates to small libraries. 


A NEW 
EDITION 


WHAT IT 
CONTAINS 


BASIS OF 
CHOICE 


FORM OF 
ENTRY 


HOW IT 
CAN BE 
USED 


OTHER 
FEATURES 


The. first edition of the Index to Short Stories has been out of print 
for five years. The need for it on the part of teachers and libraries un- 
able to obtain copies, and the accumulation of much new material has 
made a new edition, revised and brought down to date, advisable. 


To provide the 17,288 stories included in this edition of the Index, the 
work of the authors indexed in the previous edition has been revised 
and brought up to date, and the stories of 88 English and American 
authors have been added, as well as all available translations of 91 for- 
eign authors not previously represented. In all the names of 808 authors 
appear, 561 of which are English or American, and 327 are foreign au- 
thors whose works have been translated. Stories have been listed from 
twenty-five languages. 


To index all short stories would be impossible, even if it were desirable. 
The rule has been to include the work of only those English and Amer- 
ican authors who have had published at least one volume of collected 
stories. All the work of the authors selected has been indexed so far 
as it is available. The arbitrary limit of 200 pages as a maximum length 
has been made a basic of choice rather than a literary criterion on the 
basis of structure. Sketches and farces have occasionally been included, 
and in a few rare instances, juveniles, and fairy stories, when their omis- 
sion would make the bibliography seem incomplete. 


The form of entry is alphabetical by author and title, with the author's 
name in bold-face type. The title entry refers to the author entry where 
complete information is found. The stories are arranged alphabetically 
under each author’s name with reference to*(1) the complete edition 
of the author’s works if one has been issued; (2) the titles of the sepa- 
rate volumes of the author’s works in which the story has appeared; 
(3) the collections, and (4) magazines in which the stories have ap- 
peared. 


By means of this arrangement it is possible to find the author of a 
short story, the title of which only is known; the exact title of a story 
whose author is known, and the different places in which the story may 
be found. In high school and college work there is often a demand for 
as many copies as possible of a story, and the Index may often inform 
the librarian of unsuspected sources in his own collection. 


In addition to the Index proper, which occupies 509 pages, a list is 
given of the periodicals from which stories were taken, with the abbre- 
viations used in Poole and the Readers’ Guide which are incorporated 
in the entries instead of the full title. There is also a page of expla- 
nations, and an Appendix contains (1) a list of the collections indexed, 
(2) a list of the authors indexed, and (3) a list of authors classified by 
nationality. 
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READY SHORTLY—THE FICTION CATALOG 


By Corinne Bacon. (Standard Catalog Series). About 150 pages. $1; 
additional copies on thin paper, sold in lots of ten or more, with, or sub- 
sequent to, orders for the regular edition, 20c each. 


This new Fiction Catalog contains about 2,350 of the best novels for 
the average public library, of which 750 have been starred for first purchase 
by the smaller libraries. The novels are listed in one alphabet, by author and 
title, with a partial subject index which will be enlarged in future editions if 
librarians consider it desirable. Except in the case of collections, the titles 
are arranged in alphabetical order under the author’s name, and nearly every 
title is annotated. Prices have been omitted except in notes on different 
editions. 


The initial selection was based on the last edition of the Wilson Com- 
pany’s fiction catalog, together with a number of other library and commission 
lists, and the preliminary selection was submitted to experts according to the 
usual practice in editing the Standard Catalog. This ought to provide a se- 
lection that will meet more nearly the needs of the average library than the 
selection of any one authority can possibly do. 


POEMS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Nearly every library, at Christmas and other holidays, is confronted 
with the problem of how best to meet the demands of teachers and children 
for good poetry. Libraries can afford only a limited number of good col- 
lections, and when these are in circulation, it is difficult to get enough other 
good material to go around. 

To meet this difficulty, the Carnegie Library School Association have 
undertaken to select poems suitable for holidays and print them in pamphlet 
form. Only poems of real excellence have been chosen, and these have been 
selected from many periods and sources. The pamphlets are bound in at- 
tractive paper cover of original design, and the poems are printed on one side 
of the paper only so that they can be cut apart and mounted if desired. At 
present, three pamphlets are available: 


Christmas in Poetry 


Two series. No. 1. 40 poems, No. 2. 34 poems. 60c each. 


Thanksgiving in Poetry 
28 poems. 60c. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON COUNTY LIBRARIES 


County Rural Libraries: Their Policy and Organization 





By Robert D. Macleod, F.L.A., Consulting Librarian. 292 pages. Post- 
paid from London, $2.25; direct from New York, $2.75. 


This volume recounts the various schemes for county library systems 
that have been proposed as well as carried thru both in the British Isles and 
the United States. Part I is devoted to matters of policy and Part II to or- 
ganization, covering such activities as the functioning of the county library 
law, headquarters, staff, provision and care of books, methods of accession- 
ing, cataloging, classification, charging, distribution and transport. The final 
chapter is a summary of county library work in the United States, and the 
Appendices contain county library statistics, publicity memoranda, and a bib- 
liography. There are a large number of illustrations which add considerably 
to the interest of the volume. 


In connection with this book may be mentioned a volume published a 
year ago 


County Library Systems: Their History, Organization and Administration 





By Duncan Gray, F.L.A., County Librarian, Warwickshire. 184 pages. 
$1.80. 


Much of the same ground is covered as in Macleod’s book but in some- 
what simpler form. A most useful feature is the addition of a short bibliog- 
raphy to each chapter. 


Illustrative Material for High School Libraries 





By Jane Anderson Hilson, of the West Orange, N. J. High School, Kath- 
arine E. Wheeling of the New Brunswick, N. J. High School, and Dora 
V. Smith of the University High School, University of Minnesota. About 
80 pages, paper, 60c. 


Lists of illustrative material and addresses of houses supplying it are in- 
cluded in this pamphlet for the subjects of the average high school courses in 
literature. These lists have a special value in that previous lists generally 
are out of date due to changes in business conditions. The possession of these 
lists should facilitate the use of illustrative material by the teacher and create 
a greater and more lasting love for literature in the student. The lists have 
been reprinted from recent issues of the English Journal. 
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NEW DEBATE MATERIAL 


University Debaters’ Annual, 1922-1923 





Edited by Edith M. Phelps and Julia E. Johnsen. 425 pages. $2.25. 

Nine intercollegiate debates of the current year are included in this vol- 
ume, representing fifteen colleges and universities. Briefs and bibliographies 
accompany each debate. Contents of volume: 

Unemployment insurance (University of Chicago—both sides) 

Soldiers’ bonus (Swarthmore College vs. New York University) 

Compulsory arbitration of labor disputes in public utilities (Michigan 

Agricultural College—both sides) 





French occupation of the Ruhr valley (University of California vs. Uni- 
versity of British Columbia) 

Light wines and beer (University of Washington vs. University of Ore- 
gon) 


Excess profits tax (University of West Virginia—both sides) 





Restriction of power of Supreme Court to declare federal statutes uncon- 
stitutional (Western Reserve vs. Ohio Wesleyan) 

Organized labor in politics (University of Texas vs. Tulane University) 
League of nations (Colgate University—both sides) 

Good material on other subjects for debate will be found in previous 


annuals listed below, under the heading “Other Debate Helps.” 


State Censorship of Motion Pictures 





By J. P. Rutland. (The Reference Shelf, Vol. II, No. 1) Briefs, bibliog- 


raphy and reprints. 177 pages. 90c. 


This number begins Volume II of The Reference Shelf, and is bound in 
cloth in accordance with the desire expressed by the majority of subscribers. 
Subscription price for Volume II, containing ten or more numbers, bound in 
cloth, will be $6; bound in paper, $4.50. Other numbers in preparation are: 


World Court. Julia E. Johnsen. 
League of Nations. Julia E. Johnsen. 


Independence for the Philippines (The Abridged Handbook revised and 
brought down to date) 


See Contents of Volume I of The Reference Shelf on the following page. 


Government Ownership and Operation of Coal Mines 





By Julia E. Johnsen (Handbook Series). 
Copy has just been sent to the printer and it is hoped to issue the hand- 
book before Christmas. 
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OTHER DEBATE HELPS 


A few of the more recent titles in the Debaters’ Handbooks and 
other debate series we publish are listed below. A checking of 
this list: may reveal titles that should be added to your library 
now for your winter’s work in debating. 


DEBATERS’ HANDBOOK SERIES 


Cloth. Price $1.25 each, unless otherwise 
noted 
American Merchant Marine. 
ed. xxxvii, 344p. $1.50. 
Compulsory Arbitration of Industrial Dis- 
putes. Beman. 4th ed. rev. and enl. 
Ixxi, 303p. $2.25. 
Employment of Women. Bullock and John- 
sen. 2d ed. xxxili, 214p. 


Government Ownership of Railroads. 
Phelps. Vol. II xxxi, 200p. $1.50. 


Government Ownership of Telegraph and 
Telephone. Judson. xl, 204p. 

Municipal Ownership. Johnsen. 3d ed. 
xxiv, 334p. $1.50. 

Prohibition. Beman. 2d ed. Ixiv, 240p. 


Phelps. 2nd 


HANDBOOK SERIES 
Cloth. Price $1.25, unless otherwise noted 


Closed Shop. Beman. 2d ed. rev. and enl. 
xvii, 282p. $2 

Disarmament. Reely. xxi, 320p. $2.25. 

Immigration. Phelps, xi, 370p. $1.80. 

Municipal government., includ. Commission 
Plan, City Manager plan and Home rule. 
Beman. xiii, 542p. $2.40. 1923. 

Negro Problem. J. E. Johnsen. xxxv, 370p. 
$2.25. 

Social Insurance. Johnsen. Ixiv, 381p. $2.40. 

as Ny Latin and Greek. Beman. li, 237p. 

1.80. 


Taxation, includ. State income tax and Sales 
tax. Beman. x, 350p. $2.25. 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUALS 


Each is a collection of representative inter- 
collegiate debates on the important questions 
. of the day. Constructive and rebuttal speeches 
are given for both sides with bibliography, 
and briefs. 


Vol. VII: 1 tin Managemen E. M. eres ed. $2.25. 
s 


abel Des = i — 
ston of Coal of p bee - Mines: rab 


; Prohibition of 


Stites a Ee 


coatial 1 Tredustries: Rie, Form 


of Government; O 
Court of Industrial 
ence for Ireland. 


be et 1921- ie Tr E. M. Epaipe, ed. bs 25. 
nemp t my ndependence 
for the the Philippin Kansas Court of In- 
dustrial Relntone: Sales Tax; Closed 
shop (dual debate) ; Naval disarmament; 
Government ownership and operation of 
coal mines; Recognition of Soviet Russia. 


DEBATERS’ MANUAL 


Compiled by Edith M. Phelps (Debaters’ 
Handbook Ser.) 4th ed. rev. x,180p $1.50. 

This volume will tell the student or de- 
bater how to organize a debating society, 
where to find a suitable question for de- 


— and how to prepare for the debate it- 
se 


The Reference Shelf 


This is published to make available when 
needed, good debates, collections of articles, 
briefs, bibliographies, and study outlines, on 
timely subjects for public discussion. Each 
number is devoted to a single subject. To 
make the material available at the time of 
greatest need, publication is irregular. Sub- 
scription price per volume (ten issues or 
more, about 800 pages in all), $4.50. 

Price for single copies, 75c, unless other- 
wise noted. Ten or more copies of one issue, 
one-third off if ordered direct. 


Shop; Kansas 
elations; Independ- 


Contents: Volume I. 


No. 1. Cancellation of Allied Debt. 

No. 2. China and Japan: study outline. soc. 

No. 3. St. Lawrence River Ship Canals. 

No. 4. Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions. 

No. 5. Towner-Sterling Bill. 


No. 6. Cabinet Form of Government. 


No. 7. Enforceemnt of Decisions of Rail- 
way Labor Board. 

No. 8 Ship Subsidies. 

No. 9. Questions of the Hour. (2d ed. rev. 
50c. 

No. 10. Ku Klux Klan. 

No.11. Repeal of the Prohibition Amend- 


ment. (Report of debate between 
John Haynes Holmes and Ran- 
som H. Gillett. 50c. 











